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offer, and have taken the necessary 
measures for carrying the plan into 
execution." 

Abstracts of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, orders in Council, and judg- 
ments of prize-courts, relating to the 
abolition, have been industriously 
circulated by the Society, through- 
out the British navy. 

The property of the institution is 
on the increase; it amounted on 
the 31st of December 1810, to 
£A9S6 9s. lOd 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

ON EDUCATION. 

"THERE is a fashion in public 
sentiment. At one time the thea- 
tre, harp societies, and the new aca- 
demical institution take their turn 
to occupy the fleeting enthusiasm ' of 
the day. .Now the instruction of the 
poorer classes under the Lancasterian 
system comes in for its little hour of 
engrossing public attention. This 
is certainly more laudable than many 
of the frivolous pursuits of fashion, 
and if steadily persevered in, may do 
much good. But I am afraid of the 
fickleness of fashion in its giddy 
whirl interfering to withdraw .public 
attention from this subject. To fa- 
cilitate and cheapen the modes of 
communicating instruction in read- 
ing, .writing, and arithmetic, is a 
plan alike recommended by bene- 
volence and the soundest policy. 
These useful branches of instruction 
have been compared to forming roads 
through an uncultivated country, 
which tend most essentially to the 
civilization of tbe inhabitants. So 
with regard to individuals, this kind 
of instruction may materially contri- 
bute to enable them to proceed in 
the journey of lite to the acquisitions 
of higher attainments in the grade 
of intellectual civilization. Some 
are afraid of instructing the poor, 
lest they should jwiter understand 



their rights. I am an ardent advo- 
cate for this instruction, because I am 
persuaded, that the more fully a 
man understands his rights, if he 
also understand and practise- his 
duties, he becomes a more valuable 
citizen and is better fitted to support 
his proper rank in society. 

But while education, in is some de- 
gree, the fashion of the day, I am 
desirous to turn public attention to 
look at home, and to urge parents to 
see how their respective families aie 
educated. I address myself to the 
classes of society above the lowest, 
and from these to the higher ranks. 

I happened to pass through the 
streets of Belfast lately, about the 
hour of ten in the morning, and my 
attention was engaged by seeing so 
many children hastening in every 
direction to their respective schools. 
Viewed superficially, this was a 
pleasing sight. But when I consider- 
ed the subject more attentively, I 
feared much was wanting in the 
system of education, and, much was 
defective in parental vigilance on 
this subject. Many parents think 
they discharge their duty by send- 
ing their children to school, without 
scarcely suffering a thought to oc- 
cupy their attention, whether the 
school to which they consign their 
children, and the probability of their 
future improvement, is the most suit- 
able. Various are the motives of 
the preference. Some send to the 
nearest. Others because their friends 
send their children. Some select a 
school on one motive of fashion or 
prejudice, and others on another. 

Immersed in business, or in plea- 
sure, many parents will not take 
time to examine minutely, and form 
a correct judgment as to the most 
suitable motives for preference; but 
submit the most important trust 
of forming the infant mind almost to 
the chance of accident. A super- 
ficial manner of taking matter* ou 
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trust too generally prevails, and 
because the bulk of the people will 
not be at the pains to examine for 
themselves, we have so geuerally 
the mysteries of the various profes- 
sions obtruded on us. Many parents 
have very confused notions as to the 
most essential articles of an education 
appropriately fitted to their children's 
future prospects in life. They trust 
thisdirection tothe professional whim, 
of those who are not unfrequently 
guided by prejudices, which gene- 
rally fetter those who have been ac- 
customed to walk in the routine of 
dull, unvarying -practice. In most 
cases, the dictates of good sense ex- 
ercised after due deliberation are 
more to be trusted, than the positive 
consequential opinions of persons 
obstinately attached to old practises, 
or varying with all the fluctuations 
which fashion has introduced into 
the frivolous modern systems of edu- 
cation. 

Parents are too passive in the 
choice of schools, or of the system 
of education, in which they wish their 
children to be educated. They will 
not he at the labour to form a cor- 
rect opinion, and from this indul- 
gence of a culpable ignorance in 
themselves, they assist to entail igno- 
rance on the succeeding generation, 
and abandon their important trust as 
parents, through indolence or an oc- 
cupation of their time with less im- 
portant concerns, to the dereliction 
of those, which ought to be consider- 
ed their most strict duties. What 
is this abandonment of duty, but 
acting through the successive stages 
of their children's progress, like 
those mothers, who for pleasure or 
business, give up tbe comfort and 
the happiness of that most pleasing 
and rational employment, the suck- 
ling of their infants? Thus aban- 
donment begun in infancy, is often 
continued through the successive pe- 
riods of the development of the in- 



fant and adolescent faculties, through 
the advance of life from childhood 
to youth. 

To show the frivolity of some pa- 
rents, 1 shall mention a sight which 
once engaged my attention, aud pro- 
duced a long train of reflections on 
parental imbecility. I beheld mo- 
thers attending their daughters to 
the dancing school, who in other 
respects hail probably not paid the 
least attention to what their chil- 
dren were learning. The education 
of the head and heart was neglected, 
while, such mothers evinced that 
they were more interested in the im- 
provement of their daughters in ex- 
ternal, frivolous accomplishment, 
than in the acquisition of substantial 
learning, to fit them to act their 
parts wi«,h propriety and steadiness 
iij their progress through life. An 
attention to accomplishments,, in 
preference to the. more solid parts of 
learning, is the great error of the 
present system of female education, 
and this error may be traced in ma- 
ny instances to the unwise prefer- 
ence, which present modes give to 
superficial show, above the substan- 
tially useful acquirements; and in 
other cases, to the little attention 
paid to the subject of education by 
those parents, and others, who are 
able to bring the dictates of good 
sense to bear on other matters, but 
who from not having directed their 
attention to the importance of edu- 
cation, have only crude and ill form- 
ed opinions on this business, on 
which so much of the respectability 
and happiness of life depends. 

Many of tbe errors of children 
are owing to the negligence of pa- 
rents, in not taking timely care to 
assist to fix suitable early habits 
formed on principle ; and a most 
heavy accountability rests on parents 
for the discharge of their trust. But 
when this duty is honestly and faith- 
fully discharged,, if children, dis- 
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regarding precept and example, will, 
in - opposition, go wrong, as they 
sometimes perversely will, a secret 
satisfaction attends a faithful dis- 
charge of duty, however it may 
have failed of producing the effect 
intended. 

A sense of responsibility should 
ever be deeply impressed on the 
minds of parents. MuCb depends 
on the system of education, and 
the schools which they chuse for 
their children, as to the formation of 
their future character. 

An increase of fortune to a child 
will be a poor compensation for a loss 
of improvement, and those parents 
make an erroneous calculation, who 
in the allotment of their time and 
attention, prefer to give the bent of 
their minds to make their children 
rich, or adorned o~hly with super- 
ficial accomplishments, while the 
more valuable acquisitions of a 
liberal and guarded education are 
neglected. K. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

I YESTERDAY received with plea- 
sure the number of the Eelfast 
Magazine for September, 1811. 
One part of it much tickled, as well 
as pleased me. It is the essay on 
the veneration reaHy due to anti- 
quity. I wished for an Irish Cer- 
vantes to ridicule the Irish disposi- 
tion -on the subject of ancestry. 
You would laugh at, or with me, 
if you knew some ideas, which came 
across my mind at the reading of 
this piece. It led me to fancy a 
history of Ireland accidentally dis- 
!»vered,or rather produced through 
the agency of- some supernatural 
power, reciting transactions long 
before the invasion by Milesius, and 
his three sons Heber, Er'emon, and 
Ith, including the preceding wars 
of the uncivilized and -warlike natives, 



and the submission at last to these 
Scythian conquerors, and then giving 
an account of the reign of the celebra- 
ted Olamfoodla, and of the laws of the 
council of Tarah, which, if not the 
same, were equal to those of Minos. 
But I drop my nonsense : not how- 
ever more nonsensical than the ab- 
surd dreams of fabulous history, on 
which many with so much gravity 
and dulness rely. 

New-York. " H. 

To tit Proprietors »/ tit Belfast Magazine, 

T PERCEIVE with satisfaction that 
you have given a good account 
of the Independents in your Maga- 
zine. They were men who once 
stood •firm in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, and their zeal is 
deserving of being contrasted with 
the apathy of the present times. 

I lately met with the following ac- 
count of the Levellers,* men in 
every place spoken against, to whose 
opinions much obloquy was attached 
by those who believed in the tales 
of the nursery, and implicitly adopt- 
ed " all that the nurse, .and all 
the priest had taught." Reformers 
in all ages have been held up to 
reproach. They who are interest- 



* A respectable periodical publication 
makes the following judicious remarks on 
this old book. 

" The Levellers, of the century before 
last, comprised a large body of Englishmen 
of the finest sense, purest manners and 
most enlightened religion. But they were 
ages before the bulk of their countrymen in 
moral and intellectual advancement, and 
were therefore vilified by the multitude, 
feared by the weak, and hated by the 
wicked. Their name has been revived, 
even in modern times, as a bug-bear to 
frighten men from attacking hoary pre- 
judice and inveterate corruption. When 
will the still, small voice of truth be heard 
in churches and states ?" 

Rtptuittry of Theology and general Literature. 



